INCREDIBLE     CARNEGIE*
and economics. Languages he could never learn. Knowl-
edge, he realized, is man's most potent weapon. Soon
he was to launch a politico-social campaign and a propa-
ganda of personal publicity destined to make the world
forget that anyone save Carnegie had a hand in his
I various enterprises.
In many of his Wall Street forays Carnegie made
money three ways.
He would obtain an order, say, for a bridge structure
for the Keystone Bridge Company. This, in turn, would
throw work to the Union Iron Mills. Then Carnegie
would oflfer to market bonds for the bridge construction
company. In the majority of these operations he worked
hand in glove with his old bosses of the Pennsylvania
Railroad, J. Edgar Thomson and CoL Thomas A. Scott.
Carnegie was the 'go-between for these distinguished
gentlemen in deals in which they did not wish to appear
publicly. There was undoubtedly a private profit-
splitting arrangement. Unfortunately for the complete
accuracy of our survey, men then kept as mum about
such matters as they do now.
Carnegie's biggest clean-up in his early New York
career came through marketing $4,000,000 worth of
bonds for the completion of the St. Louis Bridge, to
which reference has been made.
One blustery morning in March, 1869, Carnegie
mounted the steps of the old-fashioned dwelling house
at 22 Old Broad Street, London, which housed J. S.
Morgan & Company, and faced the portly, genial figure
of the head of the firm. While the coals crackled in the
grate Carnegie read a prospectus which he had prepared
upon the boat* It was a good! one.
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